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Notes. 


AND PAINTED GLASS IN 
ESSEX CHURCHES. 


THE glass comprised in this list is the subject 
of a large number of water-colour drawings, 
the size of the originals, and, as far as 
possible, facsimile, which I began in August, 
1909, which I am still engaged upon, and 
which will, no doubt, take some years to 
finish. My object is to register and copy 
every scrap, however fragmentary, of ancient 
painted glass in the churches of the county, 
and I do not think that so far any old piece 
has escaped my notice. 

I endeavour to include in the collection 
ancient glass which may happen to have 
found its way into modern churches, as at 
Noak Hill, near Romford. There are not, 
I think, many instances of this in Essex, 
but, as such cases are not easy to hear of 
when they occur out of one’s own neigh- 
bourhood, I shall be grateful for information 
about any painted glass older than 1700 in 


STAINED 





modern churches in the county. This 
remark may be taken to apply, also, to old 
glass in private houses. 

The Roman numerals in this list refer to 
the number attached to the drawings in my 
collection. 

HUNDRED OF BECONTRE. 

Barking (St. Margaret).—None. 

Dagenham (SS. Peter anc. Paul).—None. 

East Ham (St. Mary Magdalen).—I. 
Shield, in small clerestory window in N. wall, 
with 17th-century scrollwork above it. This 
piece has been reversed in leading-up, so 


| that the second quarter shows, inside the 


church, as the first. It reads, viewed the 
right way, Quarterly, Ist, Sa., a bend 
between 6 billets arg. (Allington) ; 2nd, Gu., 
2 covered cups arg. (Butler) ; 3rd, lost, and 
filled in with plain white glass ; 4th, Paly of 
3, counterchanged per fess arg. and sa., 
3 griffins’ heads erased of the 2nd. 

West Ham (All Saints’ ).—None. 

Ilford, Little (Our Lady).—None, 

Leyton (Our Lady).—None. 

Walthamstow (Our Lady).—None. 

Wanstead (Our Lady).—None. 
: Woodford (St. Margaret).—None. 


Ilford, Great (Hospital of Our Lady and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury).—This ancient 
leper hospital has for many years been used 
as a church, the main building, or hall, being 
treated as the nave, and the old chapel at the 
east end serving as the chancel. The whole 
building is usually known as St. Mary’s 
Hospital Church or the Hospital Church. 

In the old chapel, or chancel, are :— 

In the south window. Nine 16th-century 
medallions of German or Flemish glass, 
mostly heraldic, with circular borders, 
fillings, and outer borders of 18th-century 
date. With the exception of Nos. I, I¢, 
and I’, which show the proper tinctures of 
the arms, all these medallions are painted 
in brown enamel heightened with yellow 
stain. 

I*. In tracery, Our Lady visiting St. 
Elizabeth : the second joyful mystery of the 
rosary, and, evidently, part of a 16th-century 
Rosary window. This medallion is the 
only one of the nine which retains its original 
circular border, made up, in this instance, of 
conventional roses and leaves. On eithe: 
side of this medallion is a small rectangular 
quarry containing a shield within scroll- 
work. The dexter shield is dated 1559, and 
contains Arg., 2 chevrons sa.; the sinister 
one is dated 1569, and shows Purp. (Gu. ?), 
3 roses arg., seeded and barbed or. 
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I>. In a lozenge, surrounded by a wreath, 
parted per pale, dexter, Arg., a lion ramp. 
gu., crowned or; sinister, Arg., 3 crescents 
or. 

I. Sa., a lion ramp. gu., debruised of a 
baton componée, arg. and gu. Crest, a 
man’s head ppr., rising from a high cap gu., 
semée of ermine spots arg., turned up erm. 
On a ribbon under shield “‘ Van der Balck 
1550.” 

I‘, Figure subject, probably Lot warned 
by an angel to leave his house. 

“Ie. Barry of 10 or and arg., a lion ramp. 
arg.,languedor. Crest, a unicorn’s head arg., 
rising from a non-embattled mural crown. 

Tf. In a cartouche, surrounded by scroll- 
work and fruit, naturally coloured, and with 
a pastoral staff behind the shield, Azure, 
on a chevron quarterly arg. and sa., between 
3 gem rings or, each upon a pear arg., 
2 bunches of grapes purp. Motto, “‘ Magnes 
amo[r] res amor.” Dated 1643. 

Is. Or, a double-headed eagle displayed 
sa. with inescutcheon on breast, the bearings 
on which are so faded as to be indistinguish- 
able. Supporters, 2 crowned pillars standing 
on headlands, the waves of the sea between 
them. Onaribbon, twined about the pillars, 
the motto “Plus v[ltra].’’ The shield is 
encircled with the collar of the Golden Fleece 
with pendent fleece, and above the shield 
is the Imperial crown. Clearly these are the 
arms of the Emperor Charles V. 

I", Figure subject. An old man and a 
young one embracing, both in Roman armour 
and cloaks, the elder with a jewelled cap, 
the younger in helmet with long plume. 
The latter is driving his sword into the elder 
man’s right side. In the middle distance are 
two spearmen about to fight ; one man is 
lying dead on the ground beside them, and 
a fourth is landing from a boat. In the 
distance are landscape, water, trees, medi- 
zeval houses, a Roman amphitheatre, and 
mountains. In foreground, birch trees, 
rough ground, and undergrowth. What 
does this picture represent ? ‘ Treachery’ ? 

Ii. Arg., a bull’s head caboshed sa. Crest, 
a bull’s head. On a ribbon below the shield 
is an inscription which seems to read “ Sans ° 
plures * J * loborls ” (?). ; 

In the north chancel window, English 
heraldic glass of the 17th century. 

II. In tracery. On blue ground, bordered 
yellow, a shield bearing quarterly: Ist, 
Az., @ cross fleurie or (Ward ?); 2nd, Az., 
3 leopards’ faces or; 3rd, Arg., 2 chevrons 
between 5 martlets gu.; 4th, Arg., 3 bars 
gemelles azure, on a chief or 3 castles triple- 
towered sa. Crest, on an esquire’s helmet, 





mantled gu., doubled arg., tasselled gu., a 
boar’s head erased or, on a wreath or and 
azure. Below the shield is the date 1631, 
and the whole is surrounded with scroll- 
work and fruit and flowers in colours. In 
the small side lights are shields in scrollwork. 
Dexter side—parted per pale; dexter, as 
in Ist quarter of central shield; sinister, 
Arg., a lion ramp. gu. between 6 fleurs-de-lis 
azure. Sinister side — parted per pale ; 
dexter, as in last described shield ; sinister, 
Parted per pale, vert and sa., a lion ramp. 
between 3 escallops arg. 

III. In a cartouche, surrounded with 
border and fruit, Arg., a chevron ermines 
between 3 mullets pierced sa. In chief, 
quarterly: Ist and 4th, Gu., a lion of Eng- 
land ; 2nd and 3rd, Or, 2 roses gu., seeded or. 

IV. A shield, surrounded by scrollwork, 
containing parted per pale; dexter, Arg., a 
chevron erm. between 3 mullets pierced sa., 
on the chevron a martlet or for cadency ; on 
a chief or a quatrefoil between 2 wolves’ 
heads erased sa., double-collared arg., and 
below the collars 3 bezants. 

V. An oval, set in border and scrollwork, 
thereon a merchant’s mark—a cross and 
heart with initials IGO. 

VI. Quarterly of 8: Ist, Gu., a bend arg. 
between 3 leopards’ faces jessant de lis or ; 
2nd, Gu., a chevron between 10 crosses, 
4, 2, 1, 2, and 1, arg.; 38rd, Arg., a chief 
gu., thereon 3 bezants (Camoys); 4th, 
England, a label of 2 points arg.; 5th, 
Arg., a pelican (?) sa.; 6th, Lozengy or and 
az., a chevron gu.; 7th, Gu., a lion ramp. 
arg. (Mowbray); 8th, Chequée or and azure 
(De Warrenne). Theshield is surrounded by 
a purple chaplet with four large clasps of 
scrollwork, on each of which is a head celesti- 
ally crowned, female at top and bottom, 
and male on either side. Round the whole 
are border and scrollwork. 

VII. Two grasshoppers facing each other, 
painted in brown enamel and yellow, on 
adjoining quarries, the dexter holding the 
letter I in his mouth, and the sinister an M. 

VIII. Renaissance border — vases, gro- 
tesques, and fruit—and crowns in the heads. 
of the two principal lights. 


HUNDRED OF WALTHAM. 


Waltham (Holy Cross and St. Lawrence). 
—None. 
Chingford (SS. Peter and Paul).—None. 
Nasing (All Saints).—None. 
Epping (All Saints).—None. 
F. Sypney EDEN. 
Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUTTENHAM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH 
POESIE’ AND GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 


Havine shown the relation that exists 
between the poems of George Turbervile 
and Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie ’ 
(see ante, pp. 1, 103, 182, 264), I turn now 
to quotations in the latter which I have 
traced in that portion of George Gascoigne’s 
works which is printed under the general 
title of ‘ The Posies,’ the edition used by me 
being that printed by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, whose references I will quote. 

Putfenham mentions Gascoigne by name 
three times, and each time with commenda- 
tion. The references in Arber are pp. 75, 77, 
and 221. Gascoigne had ‘“ written excel- 
lently well,’ and he is praised for ‘‘ a good 
meeter and for a plentifull vayne.” Unlike 
Turbervile, he is not first commended to be 
afterwards whipped ; and any censure that 
Puttenham passes on his verse is expressed 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

There is standing open in ‘ England’s 
Parnassus’ an unsigned quotation of two 
lines, headed ‘ Of the Spring,’ Collier, p. 428. 
This comes from Gascoigne, and is the begin- 
ning of a passage in the ‘ Hearbes * :-— 

This tenth of March when Aries receyvd, 

Dame Pheebus rayes, into his horned head : 

And I my selfe, by learned lore perceyv’d, 

That Ver approcht, and frostie winter fled : 

I crost the Thames, to take the cherefull ayre, 

In open feeldes, the weather was so fayre. 

P. 333. 

Although Puttenham had a high regard 
for Gascoigne as a poet, and holds him up 
as a pattern for imitation several times, this 
passage grated on his nerves, and raised his 
ire. He deals with it twice, and at some 
length each time. First he finds fault 
with it under Periphrasis, or the figure of 
ambage, pp. 203-4, which form of speech he 
describes as one of the gallantest figures 
among the poets if it be used discreetly, and 
in its right kind. But, he adds, many of 
these makers, that are not half their craft’s 
master, abuse it. As he that said :— 

The tenth of March when Aries received, 

Dan Phoebus raies into his horned hed. 

‘* Intending to describe the spring of the yeare, 
which every man knoweth of himselfe, hearing the 
day of March named : the verses be very good the 
figure nought worth, if it were meant in Periphrase 
for the matter, that is the season of the yeare 
which should have bene covertly disclosed by 
ambage, was by and by blabbed out by naming the 
day of the moneth, and so the purpose of the 
figure disapointed, peradventure it had bin 
better to have said thus : 

The month and daie when Aries receivd, 
Dan Phoebus raies into his horned head. 





For now there remaineth for the Reader somewhat 
to studie and gesse upon, and yet the spring time 
to the learned judgement sufficiently expressed.”’ 

It will be noted that Puttenham corrects. 
the very obvious error ‘‘ Dame’ Phcebus 
which occurs in all old editions of Gascoigne : 
‘England’s Parnassus’ also reads Dan 
Pheebus. 

Then, again, in p. 265, Puttenham has 

another tilt at Gascoigne under “ Periergia, 
or Over labour, otherwise called the curious.’’ 
Some of our poets, he says, study to show 
themselves fine in a light matter, 
“as one of our late makers who in the most of his 
things wrote very well, in this (to mine opinion) 
more curiously than needed, the matter being 
ripely considered: yet is his verse very good, 
and his meetre cleanly. His intent was to declare 
how the tenth day of March he crossed the river 
of Thames, to walke in Saint Georges field, the 
matter was not great as ye may suppose.”’ 

Here follow the six lines quoted at the 
beginning of this paper. 

‘** First, the whole matter is not worth all this 
solemne circumstance to describe the tenth day 
of March, but if he had left at the two first verses. 
it had bene inough. But when he comes with 
two other verses to enlarge his description, it is 
not only more than needes, but also very ridicu- 
lous, for he makes wise, as if he had not bene aman 
learned in some of the mathematickes (by learned 
lore) that he could not have told that the X of 
March had fallen in the spring of the yeare : 
which every carter, and also every child knoweth 
without any learning. Then also, when he saith 
[Ver approcht, and frosty winter fled] though it 
were a surplusage (because one season must 
needes geve place to the other) yet doeth it well 
inough passe without blame in the maker. These, 
and a hundred more of such faultie and imper- 
tinent speeches may yee finde amongst us vulgar 
Poets, when we be carelesse of our doings.”’ 

There we see that Puttenham, in censuring 
Gascoigne, puts himself in the same rank 
with him as a poet, and anticipates attacks 
that might possibly be made against his own 
polished verse, which, unfortunately for us, 
has nearly all been lost. He did not have 
a George Whetstone or a Boswell to drink in 
all that he said, and to enlighten posterity. 
Nevertheless, he has not failed to let us 
know that he soared higher into the region of 
pure fire than such mere poetasters as 
George Turbervile, for we have his own 
word to vouch for it, and are duly thankful. 

Puttenham is very careless in his quotation 
of authors, and frequently we find him 
making variations for the mere sake of 
creating, as it were, figures of straw which 
he may easily destroy, or of attacking work 
which did not meet with his approval. In 


the case of Turbervile, this system of mis- 
quotation seems to have been the direct 
result of personal grudge. 


On the other 
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hand, it is clear that Puttenham some- 
times either deliberately altered quotations 
from Surrey, Wyatt, and other poets whom 
he esteemed, or trusted to his memory of 
what they had written. In any case, his 
citation of authors cannot be considered as 
authoritative, and we must correct Putten- 
ham by the authors themselves when we 
feel assured that the work of the latter is as 
accessible to us as it was to him. 

A case where Puttenham altered an author 
in order to show up a vice of style which was 
common to writers of his time and their 





predecessors, and is still to be met with in| 
authors of our own time, occurs in relation | 


to some verse of Gascoigne’s; and we 
know that there has been tampering, because 
we are just as well able to say what Gas- 
coigne wrote as his critic was. 

Gascoigne was very fond of using the 
phrases ‘“‘darke anoy,” ‘‘darke mistrust,” 
‘‘darke distresse,’ ‘‘darke disdaine,’”’ and 
other expressions in which *‘ darke ”’ appears 
as an epithet. It is probable that Putten- 
ham noticed this feature in his verse, and 
that he refers to Gascoigne in his censure of 
*“darke disdaine ’’ under “* Epitheton, or the 
Qualifier, otherwise the figure of Attribution”? 
(Arber, p. 193). Be that as it may, it is 
certain that he aimed at Gascoigne in his 
‘** Tautologia, or the figure of selfe saying ”’ 
(Arber, p. 261); and it is also certain that, 
in order to lash a general vice, he did par- 
ticular wrong to Gascoigne by misquoting 
lines of his in which ‘‘darke disdaine ” 
occurs. 

The artful aid afforded by alliteration is 
approved by Puttenham, provided it pass 
not one or two words in one verse, and he 
confesses ‘it doth not ill but pretily becomes 
the meetre,’’ as in 

The smoakie sighes: the trickling teares. 

Now, that line comes from ‘ Tottel’s 
Miscellany ’ (Arber, p. 175), and “‘ trickling 
teares ’’ should read “ bitter teares.’’ Putten- 
ham has altered Tottel here for his own 
purposes, but elsewhere (Arber, p. 85) he 
cites Tottel correctly. The Tottel poems 
are gospel to Puttenham, he never can see 
faults in them ; but outsiders like Turbervile 
and Gascoigne may not be used so tenderly, 
they are fair game for the critic. The follow- 
ing, by “An English rimer,’’ is nothing 
commendable because the alliteration is 
carried on through two verses instead of 
one :— 

The deadly droppes of darke disdaine, 
Do daily drench my due desartes. 

It will be seen that the ‘ Miscellany,’ was 

altered to add grace to its verse, but 





| HORSES’ 


Gascoigne was tampered with to throw 
discredit on what he wrote. Gascoigne, in 
all editions of the ‘ Weedes,’ writes :— 

The deadly dropes of darke disdayne, 


Which dayly fall on my deserte. 
P. 458. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be concluded.) 





NAMES IN NORTH-WEST 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


| In the year 1889 I published a second and 


enlarged edition of ‘A Glossary of Words 
used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham.’ It contains a list of the 
names of draught horses which occur in the 
district, and I believe the list to be very 
nearly complete. It may be well, I think, 
to reproduce it in ‘ N. & Q.,’ as it will supple- 
ment the lists of horses’ names printed by 
W. C. B., ante, pp. 124, 283, and will also 
reach many persons who did not see it when 
it first appeared. All the names I have 
given were current in the last century, and 
some I believe to be far older. 


Badger. Doctor. Polly. 
Ball. Dragon. Pride. 
Barley. Drummer. Prince. 
Beauty. Duke. Punch. 
Berry. Farmer. Rambler. 
Bess. Filly. Range. 
Bessy. Flower. Ranger. 
Bill. Gilbert. Rattler. 
Billy. Jack. Roger. 
Blackbird. Jelly. Samson. 
Blossom. Jenny. Shanks. 
Blucher. Jet. Sharper. 
Bob. Jewel. Short. 
Bonny. Jockey. Shot. 
Bounce. Joe. Smiler. 
Bower. Jolly. Smut. 
Bowler. Kitt. Snip. 
Boxer. Kitty. Spanker. 
Brandy. Lady. Spring. 
Bright. Lightfoot. Star. 
Brisk. Lion. Taffy. 
Briton. Lively. Tartan. 
Brown. Lofty. Tet. 
Bute. Merry. Tiger. 
Captain. Merryman. Tinker. 
Careless. Mettle. Tippler. 
Chance. Mike. Tommy. 
Charley. Miller. Tramp. 
Chestnut. Milner. Traveller. 
Daisy. Mole Trip. 
Damsel. Nettle. Trooper. 
Dapple. Nob Turpin. 
Darby. Nonsuch. Vanity. 
Darling. Pedlar. Violet. 
Deppen. eg. Wasp. 
Diamond. Pilot. Whitefoot. 
Dick. Pincher. Whitethorn. 
Dobbin. Pink. 


EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BrBLeE.—I have not met 
any mention of this book before, so perhaps 
some others are in the same state of ignorance 
that such a treasure exists. In a table case 
in the upper gallery of the excellent Shake- 
speare Memorial Exhibition in the White- 
chapel Art Gallery is a book, open at the 
title-page, labelled as Shakespeare’s Bible. 
On the left-hand blank leaf, opposite the 
title-page, is a note, in writing seemingly 
about a century old, which I read as 
follows :— 

“Memcrandum. This work of Holy Writ was 

once the Property of William Shakespeare, and has 
been handed down from Father to Son by Profes- 
sional Men. David Garrick presented it to his 
Friend Packer, from whose Relation it came into 
the possession of Edward Knight of the Theatre 
Royal.” 
The volume is square, some 8 in. in size, in 
good condition, and was issued by Chris- 
topher Barker, London, 1580, when the poet 
was 16. It begins with the New Testament, 
and is apparently without the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The interest of the volume is increased 
by coming from Garrick, through theatrical 
owners. Shakespeare’s plays give abundant 
evidence of his knowledge of the Bible, 
and so to see the very copy whence he drew 
these quotations is of extreme interest. 

In the same case is a book labelled as 
Mrs. Siddons’s Bible, ‘‘the property of 
Ellen Terry.” It begins with the Psalms. 

In a case in the Shakespeare Room I 
noticed what is marked as a contemporary 
miniature of Shakespeare, labelled : “Antique 
Miniature in Oil of William Shakespeare. 
The oldest known Miniature.”’ It is very 
dark, and looks very old. L. M. R. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S RESIDENCES.— 
As a recognition of the services rendered to 
suffering humanity by this most estimable 
woman, it is to be hoped that some appro- 
priate memento may be affixed to her late 
residence No. 10, South Street, Park Lane— 
for choice, a simple mural tablet. But, if 
some more elaborate record be decided upon, 
care should be taken that such should be 
neither too ornate nor too cumbersome. 

_ This “ ministering angel ’’ lived, I believe, 
in former years upon Haverstock Hill. 
A like token might well be placed there also. 
CrecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


THoMAS BLUNDELL.—Macaulay’s friend 
and fellow-pupil at Mr. Preston’s at Shelford, 
was Thomas Blundell. He was a son of 


Major Blundell ; matriculated, from Trinity, 





1813; B.A. 1818. Scholar of the College, 
and a youth of much promise. He died in 
College, shortly after graduating. (See 
‘ Life of Henry Venn,’ by W. Knight, 1881.) 
J. VENN. 
Caius Coll., Camb. 


THe GUILDHALL Crypt.—Mr. Sydney 
Perks, F.S.A., in an exhaustive paper which 
he read before the Society of Arts on June Ist, 
1910, gave a full account of his recent dis- 
coveries. In his introduction he dealt with 
the history of the Guildhall, and said that 
he considered Price was wrong in stating 
in his book ‘A Descriptive Account of the 
Guildhall of the City of London,’ published 
in 1886, that ‘‘ the entire main hall was not 
built at one time.” Mr Perks’s conviction 
that Price is wrong has grown gradually, 
and he thinks that Price “jumped at con- 
clusions without proper investigation, and 
he was certainly handicapped by not having 
the training of an architect.” Mr. Perks 
believes that ‘‘ the Guildhall was built at 
one date, and that no portions of former 
buildings were incorporated with the struc- 
ture.”’ He has come to this conclusion from 
the study of various authorities, including 
Stow, down to the ‘Calendar of Letter- 
Books,’ edited by our well-known friend 
Dr. Sharpe. Mr. Perks has made plans of 
the crypt and Guildhall, showing them, as 
far as he can judge, as they were when 
first built in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Perks says: ‘“‘ With regard 
to the crypt, the eastern half, by far the most 
elaborate portion, is very little different 
to-day from what it was nearly 500 years 
ago.” Until its recent restoration *“‘ the 
walls and vaulting were covered with dirt 
and grease, the shafts supporting the vaulting 
were quite black, and it was only after the 
removal of the grease and dirt that the colour 
of the blue Purbeck stone shafts could be 
seen.” 

A new staircase gives easy access to the 
crypt, which is now lighted by electricity. 
Mr. Perks favours a return to the arrange- 
ment of hanging tapestry round the east end 
of the Great Hall, and last autumn he had a 
small portion of the panelling removed and 
some hangings submitted to members of the 
City Lands Committee, and the result was 
favourably received. 

Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ cannot do better than 
obtain the full report of Mr. Perks’s paper 
which appeared in the Journal of the Society 
of Arts on the 8rd of June. The illustra- 
tions in it are reproduced by the courtesy 
of the proprietors of The Graphic. 
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It was in the crypt that the supper was 
served on the occasion of the ball given at 
the Guildhall to the Queen and Prince 
Albert on the 9th of July, 1851, to celebrate 
the success of the Great Exhibition, which 
Bunsen, writing to Max Miiller, described 
as *‘the most poetical event of our time, and 
one deserving a place in the world’s history ” 
(Bunsen’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 269). 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


“ce o 
PHILISTINE.”—One of the senses we 
Germans give the word “ Philistine ” is that 


of * a person deficient in liberal culture and 


enlightenment, whose interests are chiefly | 


bounded by material and commonplace 
4 9 . J e 
things,” as the ‘N.E.D.’ puts it; anc 


English has taken over this use from German. 
No satisfactory explanation of its origin has 
as yet been offered ; for the two attempted, 
which are very poor, I refer to Biichmann, 
* Gefliigelte Worte.’ 

In reading a German translation of the 

correspondence of Abelard and Héleise, by 
Dr. Baumgiirtner (Leipzig, Reclam), in the 
Eighth Letter I came across the following 
passage :— 
_ “This bad state of things in the monasteries 
is chietly due to two causes: to the jealousy of the 
laymen and lay brothers—nay, of the superiors 
themselves ; then to the idle talk and laziness 
which are rife there at present. Those men only 
wish to have material intercourse with us, not 
spiritual, and resemble the Philistines, who 
pursued Isaac when he was going to dig a well, 
and kept from him the water by throwing in earth. 
Gregory in his ‘ Moralia,’ chap. xvi., expounds 
it thus: ‘ Often, when engaged in the study of 
Holy Scripture, we have to suffer severely from 
the attacks of evil spirits ; they throw the dust of 
earthly thoughts into our minds, in order to 
blind them to the light of introspection.’ The 
Psalmist had experienced this only too much 
when he said: ‘ Avaunt, ye miscreants! I will 
know the commandments of my God.’ By this 
he clearly hints that he could’ not learn ‘them 
because his mind had to fight against the on- 
slaughts of the demons. They are what the 
wicked Philistines were at Isaac’s well, when they 
filled it with earth. For such wells we dig indeed 
when we penetrate into the hidden depths of Holy 
Writ. We ; 
suggest to us earthly thoughts while we aspire 
to heaven and cut off from us, so to say, the water 
of the knowledge of God that we have found, to the 
Philistines filling up the well.” 


Can one wish for a better connexion 
between the name of the sturdy tribe in the 
south of Palestine and its modern figurative 
application? For me it is the missing 
link. After famous schoolmen such as 
Gregory and Abelard had used it so, it is 
only natural that their comparison should 


be handed down by students; and there 

is no doubt that from students’ parlance it 

spread into the general German speech, 

and from there into the languages of most 

civilized nations. G. ISRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Lapy ELizABETH LUTTRELL.—A_ corre- 
spondent of mine, Mr. Browne, wrote to me 





may compare unclean spirits who | 


some time ago for particulars about this 
| celebrated lady, but I was then unable to give 
| him any account of her death ; and as, un- 
| fortunately, I have lost his address, I now am 
| obliged to communicate with him through 
| these columns. 

Lady Elizabeth died in Germany in 
| November, 1799, and her obituary notice 
‘appears in Gent. Mag., lxix. pt. ii. 998. 
Her death is also mentioned in Wraxall’s 
|‘ Memoirs,’ iv. 322 (Bickers, 1884); and 
‘there is a description of her latter days in 
|‘ The Life of Wilkes’ (ii. 46-7), by the 
‘industrious Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, who 
| quotes from the memoirs of Sir R. Heron. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PERFORMING ELEPHANTS IN ENGLAND, 
(See 10 8. xii. 197.)—I should like to supple- 
ment my reply at this reference by a further 
advertisement from The Flying Post, but of 
nineteen years later, showing how the per- 
forming elephant was appreciated in this 
country in the early eighteenth century. It 
was announced in that journal of 12-14 July, 
1720 :— 

“An Elephant that was first taken near 
Bencouli in the East Indies, and from thence sent 
to Fort St. George, and now brought to England 
in the Ship Marlborough; a Beast of Prodigy, 
streight and but 27 Months Old, and the most 
docible Beast that was ever yet known, she will 
fetch and carry with her Trunk like a Dog, make 
her Compliment to Company at their Entrance, 
bends her Knees to the Ground to drink his 
Majesty's Health, &c., with a great many wonder- 
ful Actions perform’d at the Word of Command. 

“To be seen from 8 in the Morning till 8 at 
Night.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





Capt. G. B. Lawrence, Artist.—The 
‘recent sale of the Montague Guest Collec- 
| tion revealed—for the first time to many— 
the existence of an artist unknown to the 
| compilers of books of reference so far as art 
'is concerned. Capt. George Bell Lawrence, 
|R.N., appears to have made excellent 
| sketches of various parts of the world to 
| which his duty called him—France, Spain, 
Portugal, Madeira, and other places abroad, 
and at the Scilly Isles off Cornwall. He 
appears to have served under Hood in the 
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various expeditions against Napoleon, par- 
ticularly the attack on Madeira in 1807. 
At the sale two series of water-colour draw- 
ings (one consisting of 50, and the other of 6) 
passed into the possession of Mr. Tregaskis, 
who describes them in his September cata- 
logue. W. RoBERTs. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. ARMAND.—The fourth highest peak in 
the Adirondack Mountains is called St. 
Armand, and lies in a township of the same 
name. I have heard that its name came 
across the border from some town in Canada. 
This seems likely, as Montreal is sometimes 
visible from the mountain top—in other 
words, it is quite close to Canada. The name 
sounds French, but I have not been able to 
find a St. Armand in France. Who or what 
was St. Armand ? Any information about 
the man (if there was one), or the place, will 
be of great interest to 

ALFRED ERNEST HAMILL. 

Ballyatwood, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


GaLE Famity.—Will any of your readers 
kindly indicate sources of information regard- 
ing the ancestors of the ‘‘ incomparable ”’ 
Roger Gale? Are there present-day repre- 


sentatives of this family ? J. C. H. 
New York. 
Rey. SEBASTIAN PITFIELD’s GuHostT.— 


Many years ago I copied out a reference to 
the above subject, which seems to have 
been taken from Cwmberland’s Observer and 
British Magazine, No. 71, for 1 October, 
1833. 

May I, as one connected with the present 
family of the Pitfields of Dorset, ask for some 
particulars of the above reverend gentleman 
and what was this story of his ghost, as I have 
no means here of referring to the above 
periodical ? My note says that he was 
Rector of Warblington temp. 1677. Where 
is Warblington ? Can it be a misprint for 


Athlington, or Allington (near Bridport, in 
Dorset), which was the old home of the 
Pitfields ? 

I have a reference to a ‘‘ Bastian Pitfold ” 
in 1564, and to a “‘ Sebastian Pittfold’’ in 
1653, though the latter person does 
** parson.” 


not 


seem to have been a Their 


names occur as owners of land in con- 
nexion with other lands lately belonging 
to ‘‘ Magdalen’s Chantry ”’ in Athlington, or 
Allington, Dorset. This chantry was other- 
wise known as the “ Hospital for Lepers, 
called Mary Magdalen, in Athlington, near 
Bridport,’ which Hutchins (‘ History of 
Dorset,’ vol. ii. p. 206) speaks of as having 
been suppressed in 1553.* 

It was from a branch of the Pitfields of 
Allington that the present Lord Alington 
is lineally descended ; but I do not think 
that the family of Sturt took its title from 
any such connexion. 

J. 8. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

{Warblington is in Hampshire, the village being 
a mile south-east of Havant. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas a Becket, and the Rev. W. B. 
Norris has been rector since 1878. } 


WEARING ONE Spur.—In Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence’s ‘ Bacon is Shakespeare’ (p. 159) 
some stress is laid upon the fact that a 
person is represented on the title-page of 
Bacon’s * History of Henry VII.’ as wearing 
only one spur. Some deduction is made from 
this in support of the author’s contention 
that Bacon is Shakespeare. But was it not 
common at that time for horsemen to wear 
but one spur? In ‘ Hudibras,’ which 
belongs to a generation later, the practice 
seems to be alluded to. The ‘ arm’d heel” 
and ‘“‘unarm’d”’ are mentioned (Part I. 
Canto I.) :— 

For Hudibras wore but one spur, 

As wisely knowing, could he stir 

To active trot one side ef ’s horse, 

The other wou’d not hang on worse. 
Perhaps some of your readers may remember 
some other allusion to the custom. 

J. WILLCOCK. 


Lerwick. 


Lincoitn’s Inn VINES AND Fic TREE. — 
Is anything known as to the age and history 
of these? It is to be remembered that, 
although the ground-floor chambers, of 
which the doorways are shadowed by these 
trees, are now known as Nos. 12 and 13, 
New Square, the buildings themselves are 
quite distinct from the eleven houses 
numbered 1 to 11, and originally erected 
| by one Serle in the seventeenth century to 
‘form New Square. They are really part 


in one of the much older buildings in Lin- 











* See also as to this chantry an article by 
| E. A. Fry on ‘Dorset Chantries’ in vol. xxx. 
| (1909), of the Dorset Field Club’s Proceedings, in 
| which the above names appear. 
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coln’s Inn, of which the upper stories have 
an independent access in the rear, and are 
now known as No. 15, Old Square. 

; G. B. F. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

[The query is limited to, Lincoln’s Inn, The 
general subject of fig trees in London was amply 
ee . 10S. xi. 107, 178; xii. 293, 336, 396, 476; 

. 1, 52. 


Hatyi’s ‘CHRONICLE, Henry IV.—Is 
there any contemporary MS. of this chro- 
nicle, or of any substantial part of it ? 

Q. 


SYDNEY SMITH AND THE ‘‘ BOREAL Bour- 
DALOUE.’—To whom did Sydney Smith 


refer when in 1838 he wrote to a friend as | 
follows, respecting ‘“‘a certain well-known | 


preacher who had made a passing appear- 
ance in the pulpit of Combe-Florey Church’’? 
_ “We like your Boreal Bourdaloue. If he will 
limit himself to thirty minutes and carry up a book 
into the pulpit. in conformity with our Be Foden 
habits, he would beat all the popular preachers in 


London.” 
J. D. M. 
Philadelphia. 


“GEORGE THE FIRST WAS RECKONED 
VILE.’”’-—I have seen some scurrilous lines 
on our Hanoverian kings, the whole of 
which I cannot recollect, but the opening 
lines are :— 

George the First was reckoned vile, 
Viler still was George the Second. 
Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 


who was the author of these lines, and where | 


they are to be found ? i.8. 


(The lines were written by Walter Savage Landor. | 


The correct version, with many particulars about 
them, will be found at 9S. ix. 318, 354.] 


FREDERIC, PRINCE OF WALES: HIS 
DeEatH.—This son of George II. died in 1751 
from a blow of a cricket ball. In what 
book can I find particulars of the accident ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Navat RECORDS: THEIR PRESERVATION. 
—Mr. F. R. Harris, writing to The Times 
of 20 September from the London School 
of Economics, says :— 


“May I call your attention to the following | 


extract from The Naval Chronicle of 1811, which 
indicates an outburst of enthusiasm 


Barrow’s rearrangement of the library ?— 
Naval Records. 
“*Several thousand public documents, from the 
neglect of the persons who formerly filled the secre- 
tary’s office, were suffered to remain in a state of 


1 a for naval | 
history close on a century ago, and 50 years before | 


| confusion and decay in the Admiralty garrets. 
| These, with the assistance of some active clerks 
selected for the occasion, the present secretary is 
said to have rescued from aban, and to have 
arranged in a regular and perspicuous manner, so 
that now, if occasion should require, reference may 
be made to the letter of any officer, on any given 
subject, that might have been written two centuries. 
7 9 The importance of arrangement, where 
precedents are so requisite, and so often sought for 
with avidity by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, is self-evident.’ (Naval Chronicle, 
vol. xxvi. p. 280.) 

“It would be extremely interesting if the history 
of this experiment could be traced.” 

Perhaps some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to assist in the quest. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 

[The subject appears to be one specially for the 


Navy Records Society, which has already published 
several valuable volumes on the history of the Navy.} 


St. Marx’s, NortH AUDLEY STREET.— 
The courteous explanation furnished as to 
the tenure of Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street (ante, p. 294), tempts me to 
put a query concerning the above place of 
worship hard by. Is not the entire absence 
of any external notification of the names 
of either vicar or churchwardens or the hours 
of divine service singular amongst London 
churches ? CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Joun Day’s Witt.—Can any correspond- 
ent direct me to the will of John Day (or 
Daye), the celebrated Elizabethan printer ? 
He died at Walden, Essex, in 1584—as 
Mr. H. R. Tedder informs us in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
|making no mention of any testament. 
Certainly nothing is registered in P.C.C. 
‘concerning Day, though his numerous 
progeny would incline one to the belief that 
he must have left some written directions. 
Perhaps his will is entered in the records 
of some minor court, and failed to come 
|to Mr. Tedder’s notice when writing in 
1888. Genealogical research has, of course, 
made considerable strides since that date. 

Wititiam McMuRRAyY. 





Henry ALDRICH, Dean of Christ Church, 
is said to have been the son of Henry 
Aldrich of Westminster. I should be glad 
to learn further particulars of his father, 
and also the name of his mother. The 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ i. 251, gives no assistance 
on these points. G. F. R. B. 





RIcHARD BARWELL (1741-1804).—Who 
'was his mother? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
| lii. 350, does not mention her. 

G. F. R. B. 


\ 
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Hermit’s Cave, WeEsTON Movrs.—Is | Anne Denny of 1652 was probably the 
there any historical interest in a cave | sister of Edward Denny of Howe, who was 


locally called “‘ The Hermit’s Cave,” which 
lies about a quarter of a mile inland from 
Weston Mouth in South Devon? Weston 
Mouth is about half way along the coast 
between Sidmouth and Branscombe. 

W. H. HENDERSON. 


CHARLES Kinc, M.P. ror Sworps.—Who 
was this M.P.’s first wife ? By her he had 
an only child, John, major in the Fer- 
managh Militia, M.P. for Clogher 1800 (the 
last Irish Parliament), who died, leaving 
issue, 12 September, 1810. She is recorded in 
The Freeman’s Journal of 13-15 February, 
1777, as having died at a place named 
Carrickduff, co. Carlow. Her husband, who 
was M.P. for Swords, 1776-83, and for 
Belturbet from 1797 till his death in 1799, 
married secondly Katherine, dau. and co- 
heir of James Gledstanes of Fardross, co. 
Tyrone, and by her had no issue. 

CHARLES S. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


BILLINGE OF BILLINGE, LANncs. — Infor- 
mation wanted of this family since the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Lancashire, 1665. 

J. BRAMWELL. 

Roby, near Liverpool. 


Gorinc Hovuse.—During the Civil War 
Goring House (afterwards Arlington House) 
seems to have passed from the possession of 
the Gorings to that of some Denny cousins. 
I should like to ascertain exactly when and 
how this transference took place. The 
following is all the information I have 
bearing upon the subject. 

In July, 1652, the Council of State paid 
Anne Denny 25l. for quartering soldiers in 
Goring House for three months before allow- 
ance was made her by the Council for 
quartering soldiers there. 

In 1665 Edward Denny of Howe, Norfolk, 
writing to Lord Arlington, mentions that 
he was formerly owner of Goring House, 
his lordship’s habitation; but suffered so 
during the Civil War that he was obliged 
to sell it to Sir John Lenthall. 


This Edward Denny (born 1624) was 
second cousin twice removed to Anne 


Denny (sister of Edward Denny, Earl of 
Norwich), who married George Goring of 
Hurstpierrepoint, and had a son Sir George 
Goring, who was created Baron Goring 
1628, Earlof Norwich 1644, and died 1662/3, 
aged about eighty. He had two sons: 


George, Lord Goring, d.s.p. 1657, and Charles, 
2nd Earl of Norwich, d.s.p. 1670/71. 





under eighteen years of age in 1639. Edward 
Denny’s mother, née Anne Reeve, died in 
1639. HL. bk. BD: 


MIERS, SILHOUETTE ARTIST. —Can any 
of your readers tell me the Christian name 
and date of a silhouette artist named Miers ? 
He produced silhouettes on ivory in black, 
and sometimes outlined in gold, to be 
mounted in jewellery. I have a_ locket, 
ring, brooch, and scarf pin signed Miers. 
The locket, which is set with precious stones, 
is said to be about the time of the first 
French Revolution. I shall be most grateful 
for any information. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


WILLIAM COWPER AND THE COWPERS OF 
FornHAM ALL SaInts.—Was the poet in any 
way related to a family of his surname which 
appears in the register of the parish of 
Fornham All Saints, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, in 1791 ? A. DEEKs. 


H. MarspEN OF WENNINGTON HALL.— 
I should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could give me some particulars of 
the family of Mr. Henry Marsden of Wenning- 
ton Hall, Lancashire, especially as to whom 
his daughters married. Any information 
respecting the family will, however, be 
appreciated. Please reply direct. 

S. H. THomason. 

Oxford Villa, Cowley Hill, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SWAN: BLUMENORD- 
NuNG: GOLDEN BrsLe.—I hope that some 
one will kindly take compassion on my 
ignorance, and tell me— 

1. Anything about the Order of the 
Knights of the Swan, founded at Anspach, 
and Lohengrin’s connexion with the same. 

2. Anything about the Blumenordnung. 
I saw a letter relating to such an order at 


Nuremberg. 
3. Is the Lyoner Goldene Bibel one of the 
Charlemagne Golden series ? J. D. 


Camoys Court, Barcombe, near Lewes. 


WAINEWRIGHT OR WAINWRIGHT, Ex- 
HIBITOR AT THE ACADEMY.—In 1850 W. F. 
Wainwright, of 24, St. James’s Street, 
contributed to the Academy a drawing or 
miniature of Ralph Bernal Osborne, M.P. for 
Middlesex. 

In 1851 T. W. or T. F. Wainwright, of 
18, Sussex Place, Kensington, contributed 
an oil painting to the Academy called ‘A 
Sea Shore, Morning.’ 
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I assume these are to be identified with 
T. F. or J. F. Wainewright, of 10a, Tich- 
borne Street, Haymarket, who in 1855 con- 
tributed an oil painting to the Academy 
called ‘ A Sea Shore, Sunset,’ and in 1857 an 
oil painting entitled ‘View from near 
Cooper’s Hill, looking towards St. Anne’s 
Hill, Weybridge.’ In 1859 his address 
was 9, King Street, Covent Garden, and he 
sent an oil painting called ‘ Evening.’ 

Who was this artist ? and is anything 
known of his works? Please reply direct. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

31, Dryden Chambers, 119, Oxford Street, W. 





Replies. 


WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER AT 
WATERLOO: C. S. BENECKE. 
(11 S. ii. 227.) 


| Sieenen: a Coldstream Guard, and a drummer. 
Further to the right the wounded white horse 
of a cuirassier madly strives to rise, while his 
master’s body has fallen across the carcase of 
another horse, whose eyes are already covered 
with the death-film. On the extreme right a 
wounded Enniskillen dragoon is attended by a 
comrade. Over and beyond the cannon round 
which these have fallen, a dying Hanoverian is 
supported by two priests, one of whom presents the 
crucifix with intense earnestness, a swur de charité 
assists, and a vivandiére holds a glass of spirits 
from her barrel for the dying man.... 

‘* Returning to the centre of the picture, and 
on the spectator’s left, we have the Prussian 
staff and the attendant band vigorously playing. 
....-Ranging from the side of Bliicher are the 
Prussian generals and staff officers; Gniesnau, 
with white feathers in his hat, the commander to 
whom the pursuit was given; Nostitz (now 
General); Prince Frederick William, the late 
King, then quite a lad, younger than the husband 
of our Princess Royal; Ziethen; Bulow, an old 
man, with his breast loaded with orders, and a 
Black Brunswicker with the skull and cross- 
bones on his shako. Sir Hussey Vivian, on his 
superb white horse, already mentioned incidentally, 





THE title of the picture in the query should | 
be amended by the substitution of after for | 
“et.” 

_ What may take the place of a sketch- 
index is contained in a long account (five | 
pages) of the picture in “A Descriptive 
Handbook for the Pictures in the Houses of | 
Parliament. By T. J. Gullick. By Autho- 
rity. Bradbury, Evans & Co. 1865.” The 
picture was completed in 1863 ; see ‘ Copy of 
Memoranda by Prof. Church, F.R.S..... 
concerning the Condition of Certain of the 
Wall- Paintings in the Palace of Westminster,’ 
Parliamentary Paper C. 7651, 1895, p. 5. 

I copy the following from the ‘ Hand- 
book,’ pp. 30-32 :— 

** Taking the side on the right of the spectator 
we have behind the duke a group of staff officers. | 
They are few indeed, for nearly all the chief in 
command, Lords Fitzroy Somerset, and Uxbridge, 
the gallant Picton, and many others, were hors de 
combat earlier in the day. 
Lord George Somerset, Lord Arthur Hill (Lord 
Sandys), and the Hon. Henry Perey, who bore 
home the despatches and the captured eagles. 
On the other side of the picture there is also Sir 
Hussey Vivian (Lord Vivian), of the light brigade, 
on a splendid white charger. Behind the pre- 
ceding group a few of the 2nd Life Guards and the 
Blues, all that remained of Wellington’s escort 
together with some even of their wounded com- 
rades, ‘recover’ or wave their sabres, or other- 
wise salute or cheer the Prussian general..... 
Behind and in front of the cavalry soldiers there 
are several groups. The most prominent is 
[sie] a Highlander, a Footguard, and a Fusilier, 
carrying off the body of the ‘ young gallant 
Howard,’ of the 11th Hussars, mentioned so 
pathetically by Byron.....More in front lies a 
dead trumpeter of the Life Guards, and a wounded 
English general officer, attended by a Light 


There are, however, | 


completes the group of mounted officers. 
‘Pursuing our description, we have next to the 
carabineer in his brass breast armour, above 
mentioned* a wounded Englishman, then a 
French cuirassier in his steel jacket, and a High- 
lander, his claymore at his side, and with his 
bagpipes fallen from his wounded arm, to which 
a tourniquet has been applied. Close by are 
two wounded Irishmen—Connaught Rangers, 


| frantically cheering their victorious countryman, 


Wellington. More to the left is a group about the 
shattered carriage of a battered captured gun, 
athwart which lies the body of a French cannonier 


| officer—having to the last clung to, and faithfully 


defended, his charge. Further to the left the 


| surgeons and hospital orderlies are at work with 
| the wounded, among which are a Scotch Fusilier, a 
| Coldstream guardsman, and an English colour- 


sergeant, the last submitting to the application 
of the bandages to his wounded leg with heroic 
fortitude..... 

“Tt has already been intimated that nothing 
is represented here that has not a foundation in 
fact. Whole figures have been ruthlessly ex- 

| punged when the artist discovered they were not 
then and there present.” 

The ‘ Handbook,’ p. 28, gives the date 
of the completion of the picture as 1861, 
instead of 1863 according to Prof. Church. 
According to the latter, it measures 454 ft. 
by 12 ft., z.e., its breadth is nearly four times 
its height. 

The only print which I have at hand is 
that which is given in ‘ Parliament Past 
and Present,’ by Arnold Wright and Philip 
Smith (circa 1904), p. 240. Although the 
fact is not mentioned in the letterpress, 
only a little more than one-third (the middle 
part) of the picture appears. 





* There is apparently some omission or error, as 
no carabineer is ‘“‘ above mentioned.” 
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Presumably, if the ‘ Handbook ’ is correct, 
the young man, wearing a plain cocked hat, 
immediately behind Bliicher is Prince Fre- 
derick William, afterwards King of Prussia. 

I have copied from Gullick’s ‘ Handbook ’ 
at considerable length, as after forty-five 
years it is not improbably out of print. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Messrs. Graves of Pall Mall would pro- 
bably be able to supply the sketch-index 
to the famous picture published by Mr. 
F. G. Moon of Threadneedle Street. This 
might answer Sir WILLIAM BULL’s inquiry. 

CreciIn CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 





“ TURCOPOLERIUS”’?: Sir JoHN SHELLEY 
(11 8S. ii. 247, 336).—In what document of 
the time is Sir John Shelley ‘ Turcopolier 
....and Great Prior of Rhodes....killed at 
the famous siege....in 1522”? The best 
account is that of Paradin in his ‘ Histoire 
de Notre Tems,’ published in 1548 (Latin) 
and 1550 (French). From that it is clear 
that the second in command was “ Gabriel 
de Pommerol,” but that the third in rank, 
after the Grand Prior (Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam) and Pomerol, was John Buck, 
‘“ Tricoplier_ de la langue d’ Angleterre.” 
This “Jan Bouc” (or “Jean” or “Jan” 
“ Bouc” or “De Bouc’’) was one of the 
four captains of quarters, and was a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order. No Shelley is 
named, and all Brothers and Knights 
killed, or active in the eight months’ fight- 
ing, are described. Is it suggested that 
Jean de Bouc was John Shelley ? Is Buck- 
hurst a clue ? D. 


Is not TupxérovAo, near the end of Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT’sS reply, misspelt ? In the 
Appendix of Cypriote Words in ‘ A Greek- 
English Dictionary’ by A. Kyriakides 
(Cyprus, Nicosia, 1892),is ‘ TovpxdérovAos, a 
field-watchman.’’ The word does not ap- 
pear in the main part of the dictionary. 
The Greek for “‘ Turk ”’ is Totpxos. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


OatH oF Hippocrates (11 S. ii. 310).— | placed on its pedestal, he expired, in May, 1794, 


An English version of the oath will be found | 


in ‘The Genuine Works of Hippocrates,’ 

vol. ii. p. 779, published by the Sydenham 

Society. ELSPETH EARLE. 
Cromer House, Gravesend. 


[A copy of the Greek, sent by Mr. C. S. Jerram, 


has been forwarded to Dk. Hoote. Mr. W. Scort | 





Mrs. G. D. Exuiorrs ‘DuRING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR’ (11 S. ii. 324).—I do 
not like to advertise my own wares, but I 
think Mr. 8. Harvey Gem will be interested 
to know that he will find an account of Grace 
Dalrymple Eliot in a book of mine called 
‘Ladies Fair and Frail,’ published by Mr. 
John Lane. In this work I have endeavoured 
to criticize some portions of her ‘ Journal.’ 
To the list of French works in which her 
narrative is mentioned (given in my biblio- 
graphy) I should like to add ‘Un Ami de 
la Reine,’ by Paul Gaulot, p. 166. 

Grace’s name should be spelt Eliot, and, 
as I have pointed out previously, her sobri- 
quet was “Dally the Tall,” not ‘ Dolly 
the Tall.” Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WATERMARKS IN Paper (11 S. ii. 327).— 
Mr. Fry might also refer to Fenn’s ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ edition of 1787-9, wherein there are 
several drawings of watermarks. Vol. ii. 
plates viii. to xiii., vol. iii. plates xxi.—xxii. ; 
and vol. iv. plates xxvi.—xxvii., are all 
devoted to this subject. The dates range 
from Hen. VI. (1422) to Ric. III. (1485). 

JoHN HOopDGKIN. 


See also ‘Forest of the Broyle and the 
Parks of Ringmer,’ in The Reliquary, April, 
1902; ‘Watermarks on Paper,’ by Miss 
E. E. Thoyts, in The Antiquary for 1895, 
pp. 326-30 and 356-61; and Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ 1863, pp. 532-3. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


CuHartes II. Statue IN THE Roya 
ExcHANGE: JOHN SpriLier (11 8. ii. 322). 
—From an article in The Mirror of 27 Janu- 
ary, 1838, published less than three weeks 
after the burning of the Royal Exchange 
(10 January), I extract the following para- 
graph :— 

“Of the statue of Charles II. which stands at this 
moment amid the chaos of the Jate calamity, a few 
interesting circumstances are related. Its artist, 
John Spiller, a sculptor of great promise, was born 
in 1763, and, after a liberal education, became a 
pupil of Bacon, which circumstance has led to this 
statue being ascribed to Bacon himself. While 
engaged in this work, a pulmonary disease, to 
which Spiller had a constitutional tendency, became 
much aggravated ; and, soon after the statue_was 


at the premature age of thirty. It is of this accom- 
lished artist that the author of the ‘ Curiosities of 

iterature,’ with his usual good taste, gives the 
following notice as illustrative of the enthusiasm of 
genius: ‘The young and classical sculptor who 
raised the statue of Charles the Second, placed in 
the centre of the Royal Exchange, was, in the 
midst of his work, advised by his medical friends 


also refers to the Sydenham Society’s edition. | to desist from working in marble; for the energy 
of his labour, with the strong excitement of his 


Reply from Mr. W. FLEMING next week.] 
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feelings, already had made fatal inroads on his 
constitution. But he was willing, he said, to die at 
the foot of his statue. The statue was raised, and 
the young sculptor, with the shining eyes and hectic 
blush of consumption, beheld it there, returned 
home, and shortly was no more !’” 
JoHn T. PaAGe. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘THE BUCCANEER, A TALE OF THE ISLE 
OF SHEPPEY (11 S. ii. 308).—The story re- 
ferred to is no doubt ‘The Buccaneer. A 
Tale,’ written by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. It was 
published in 1832 in three vols., but went, 


I believe, into more than one single-volume | 


edition. The author upheld the character 


of Cromwell many years before Carlyle’s | 


championship of the Lord Protector. 
W. Scort. 


BisHop EpwarD WETENHALL (11 SS. ii. 
88).—The following extracts from the above 
celebrated polemical writer’s will, &c., may 
interest G. F. R. B. Will dated 10 May, 
1709; proved 10 March, 1713. Wife 
** Phillippa.*? Sons: 1. Edward, M.D. (had 
issue Ann, Mary, and “ Phillippa” ; his will 
proved 1733); 2. John, Archdeacon of Cork. 
Refers to a messuage in parish of Stoke- 
holycross, Norfolk ; also to 
“lands lying at foot of the Greenbridge by Stafford, 
whereon before the Civil Warrs in England stood 
the Capitall house of the Staffordshire branch of 
our family, which came into mv possession on my 
father’s death.” 


Mentions his ‘‘ dear Kinsman Mr. Weten- 
hall Sneyde ”’ (if resident in Ireland at time 
of my death) ; also kinsman Gabriel Wheten- 
hall of Hankloe, co. Chester, Esq. 

Possibly his father and the family may 
appear in some of the church registers of 
Stafford ; or his father might be mentioned 
at Westminster School, where he (the 
bishop) was educated, or on his entry at 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1660. 

He is said to have descended from the 
family of the name who possessed the estate 
of Hextall Court from the time of Henry VIII. 
till Henry Wetenhall, Esq., alienated it to 
John Fane, Earl of Westmorland. As he 
is described as a native of Lichfield, his 
baptism may be recorded there, and his 
parentage. 

There are references to him in Bp. Mant’s 
‘Church of Ireland,’ ‘A Great Archbishop 


SoutH AFRICAN SLANG (11 S. ii. 63, 138).— 
Mr. RaaFr’s derivation of “ footsack ”’ 
from Voort, zeg ik (Away, I tell you), is not 
quite correct ; at least I have seen it stated 
in Cape newspapers that the word was a 
contraction ot Voort zich wit (Away with 
you!). The interjection was originally 
hurled at dogs, and was afterwards used 
contemptuously of negroes and worthless 
characters. It has even been turned into 
| a verb, as “‘ to footsack (or fire out) a broken 
| chair.”’ 
| There is another application of the South 
African ‘‘ skoff,’ or “ scoff,’ namely, when 
it is used substantively with the meaning 
| of a journey or progress, as in speaking of a 
twenty-mile march of a squadron of horse, 
or the trek of a wagon drawn by bullocks: 
‘*They did a ten-mile skoff last night, and 
another ten-mile this morning.” This word 
no doubt is derived from Du. schoft, a quarter 
day’s work, and schoften, to rest, eat a meal, 
&e. N. W. Hit. 


New York. 


Lesnes ABBEY: ABBOT Etyas (11 S. ii. 
309).—There is an account of Lesnes Abbey 
in the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ vol. vi. 
part i. p. 456 (1846). It has, however, been 
very imperfectly treated of, though two 
royal charters are given. Richard de Lucy, 
Chief Justice of England, is alleged to have 
been the founder in 1178. Subsequently he 
is said to have joined the order of Black 
Canons, very soon after which he dedicated 
the church to the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Lesnes was one of the religious houses 
suppressed in 1524 at the instance of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, so that its revenues might 
become a part of those of the two colleges 
which he contemplated founding at Oxford 
and Ipswich. The notes with which the 
Lesnes article in the ‘Monasticon’ is supplied 
give interesting references. The Chapter- 
House of Westminster appears to contain 
documents in which the names of many of 
the abbots may occur. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 





GERMAN SPELLING: Omission oF H 
AFTER T (11 S. ii. 306).—I have certainly 
not altogether overlooked the German use 
| of th. It is not unfamiliar to me, because 
|1 frequently refer to German authorities 
(e.g. Brugmann) who use ¢ instead of it. 
| But at p. xliii of my Preface I give notice 





of Dublin, Wm. King, D.D. (1650-1729),’ | that I follow the spelling in Fligel’s dic- 


and Henry’s ‘ Upper Lough Erne in 1739.’ 
CHARLES §S. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


tionary. 
I doubt if the replacement of th by ¢ is, as 
yet, universal in Germany ; I observe that 
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th is freely used in Cassell’s ‘German and 
English Dictionary,’ printed in 1906, and 
edited by our Professor of German in Cam- 
bridge. 

After all, what does the change mean ? 
And how came th to be employed at all ? 

The G. th occurs in such words as Gothe, 
a Goth; Theater, a theatre, and other words 
of foreign origin. In such words the th 
represents the original th in the Late Lat. 
Gothus or in the Gk. Oéatpov, &e. There is 
no harm in this use of th, because it is easily 
understood. 

But its use in native words such as 
Thau, dew, was originally meant to be 
phonetic. It indicated that the following 
vowel or diphthong was long. Thus in 
the word Thal, a valley, the a is long. So 
also in Athem, breath, the th following the 
a indicates that the preceding a is long. 
Germans do not need to be told this; but 
for English readers it is well to show, by the 
use of this device, that the w in thun, to do, 
is long. The alternative is to print it as 
ttn. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Rev. Rowrianp Hitw’s AvTOGRAPH 
LETTERS (11 S. ii. 327).—Particulars of the 
sale of these letters and MSS. will be found 
in the volume of ‘ Bye-Gones’ (Oswestry) 
for 1895-6, p. 483. E. W. 


ALLUSIONS IN AMERICAN AUTHORS (11 S. 
ii. 307).—1. The “Nubian geographer ” 
alluded to by Poe in ‘A Descent into the 
Maelstrém,’ was in all likelihood the Arabian 
author Edrisi, who wrote in 1153. A portion 
of his book was edited in 1592 under the title 
‘Geographia Nubiensis.’ There have been 
several editions since, but all are said to be 
full of errors, the very title being a mistake. 
Owing to the misinterpretation of a certain 
passage, the translators were led to believe 
that Edrisi was a Nubian, instead of a native 
of North Africa, opposite Gibraltar, as he 
really was. Probably the best-known trans- 
lation of the book is that issued in Latin 
at Paris in 1619. This may have been the 
edition with which Poe was acquainted. 
It is named “ Geographia Nubiensis, id est 
totius orbis in vii. climata divisi descriptio, 
ex Arabico in Latin. versa a Gabr. Sionita et 
Joan. Hesronita.”” The Mare Tenebrarum 


is no doubt the Black Sea, perhaps so called | 


from the prevailing colour of the rock sur- 
rounding it. W. Scort. 


I should suggest that the Nubian geo- 
grapher mentioned by Poe would probably 
be Ptolemy, who was a native of Egypt, 





which, although not Nubia proper, is perhaps 
near enough for the purposes of romance. 
His birthplace is uncertain, but it is supposed 
to be either at Pelusium or Ptolemais in the 
Thebaid. The Mare Tenebrarum would 
probably be the Euxine or Black Sea. 
ALFRED WREN. 
Stamboul Villas, 70, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 327).—The words from Ruskin’s ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ Book V. Part [X. chap. iv., are the 
first sentence of a short paragraph standing 
within quotation marks. The paragraph 
is as follows :— 

‘*We had prayed with tears ; we had loved with 
our hearts. There was no chvice of way open to us. 
No guidance from God or man, other than this, and 
behold, it was a lie. ‘When He, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, He shall guide you into all truth.’ 
And He has guided us into no truth. There can be 
no such Spirit. There is no Advocate, no Com- 
forter. Has there been no Resurrection?” 

The paragraph is Ruskin’s own, spoken in 
the character of a darker age than this. 


The quotation wanted by Mr. A. RHODES 
is slightly misquoted from a hymn by Dr. 
Watts beginning ‘“ Thee we adore, eternal 
name.” The third stanza is as follows :— 

Dangers stand thick through all the ground, 
To push us to the tomb ; 
And tierce diseases wait around, 
To hurry mortals home. 
C. S. JERRAM. 


[C.C. B. and Mr. W. Svurp also refer to Dr. Watts.] 


Boox-Covers: ‘‘ YELLOw-Backs”’ (11S. 
ii. 189, 237, 274, 295).—I believe that 
‘‘ yellow-backs’”’ were preceded by green- 
backs or books. I seem to remember a 
series of novels, called “The Parlour Library,”” 
which were in paper-boards of an eau-de-Nil 
kind of tint: ‘Emilia Wyndham’ was 
one of them, and ‘Consuelo’ another. 
Crowe’s ‘Nightside of Nature’ was also 
included, and the issue certainly began in 
the early part of the fifties. Vulgar sensa- 
tional pictures with backgrounds of yellow 
cover were later than that. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Lovett Famity (11 S. ii. 329).—I am 
unable to give Mr. Tuos. H. WricHT any 
information about the descent of the 
members of Parliament for Midhurst in 
1553, but I should like to know his authority 
for stating that William Lovell, Esq., was 
one of them. According to the Blue-books 
printed by order of the House of Commons 
in 1878, the members elected for Midhurst 
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in the autumn of 1553 were Thomas Lovell, 
Kt., and ‘“ William.... esquyer.” As a 
Willielmus Denton represented the borough 
in the previous Parliament and in several 
which followed, I am inclined to think that 
*““Denton”’ is the name missing from the 
record for 1553 if there is no positive evi- 
dence to the contrary. J. COLEs. 
Midhurst. 


Canons, MIDDLESEX (11 S. ii. 328).— 
Although I cannot give the exact date 
when the eighteenth-century house was 
started, it seems worth while recording 
that the site was occupied by earlier houses 
also known as ‘‘ Cannons” or ‘‘ Channons.”’ 
Richard Sheppard of Wembley, Harrow, 
in his will, 1578, mentions John ffranklin of 
Canons. John Baseley of Willesden in his 
will, 1586, mentions that John ffranklin of 
Canons is to receive 20/. Agnes ffranklin 
of Hendon, widow of John ffranklin, late 
of Canons, made her will in 1602; and in the 
Herald’s Visitation of London, 1633, John 
Franklin of Canons is given as the father of 
Richard Franklyn of Willesden. John 
Franklin of ‘‘ Cannons ’’ was overseer to the 
will of George Litton of Edgeware and neigh- 
bouring parishes in 1584. 

I have numerous notes from original 
documents concerning this place, but as 
they are not indexed I am unable to say 
from what date the name occurs. 

John Frankland of Stanmore the Less 
was the testator of a will in 1585, and evi- 
dently was identical with John Franklin 
of Canons. He mentions his wife Agnes, 
and gives much detail of properties and 
kindred; he left considerable sums for 
charities and public purposes, and desired 
to be buried in the parish church of Stan- 
more. In 1563 John Franklin the elder of 
Great Stanmore was rated at 8/., and paid 
13s. 4d. subsidy. Frep. HircHrn-Kemp. 

Forest Hill, 8.E. 


The manor of Canons was conveyed in 
marriage by Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Thomas Lake, to James Brydges, after- 
wards first Duke of Chandos. The house 
does not appear to have been begun until 
1715, when the north front was built by 
Strong, the mason who was employed on the 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. At that 
date Brydges was Earl of Carnarvon. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


See ‘London and Middlesex,’ by J. 
Norris Brewer, 1816, vol. iv. pp. 633-46. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcwaet. 





Lorp Howarp OF EFFINGHAM’S FIRST 
Wire (11 S. ii. 310).—J. E. T. says that 
“the first wife of the first Lord Howard of 
Effingham was Anne, sister and co-heir of 
John de Broughton, or Boughton.” 

This statement is not correct. On look- 
ing at Cokayne’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. iii. 
p. 235, I find that the first Lord Howard of 
Effingham married Katharine, sister and 
co-heir of John Broughton, daughter of 
John Broughton of Tuddington, Beds, by 
Agnes, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Sapcote. She died s.p.m. 23 April, 1535, and 
was buried at Lambeth, Surrey. 

ALFRED SypNEY LEwiIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


SLAVERY IN SCOTLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY (11 S. ii. 230).—A brass 
collar, with inscription similar to that 
recorded in the query, is preserved among 
the relics in the Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinburgh. The inscription states that it 
was dredged out of the river Forth. It 
would seem that there are two collars in 
existence, lettered in almost identical terms. 
I had never before heard of the one found 
in the grave at Alva, and am somewhat 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment made in The St. James's Chronicle of 
1788. W. Scort. 


The heading of the query should have 
been ‘Penal  Servitude,’” instead of 
‘‘ Slavery,” since it relates to a convict in 
whose case the legal punishment of death had 
been commuted to penal servitude for life. 
There being at that time no penal settle- 
ments maintained by the Government, 
such convicts were placed in the custody 
of an individual master who could keep 
them in work. Sir John Erskine of Alva had 
silver mines on his estate which he was 
working, and had no doubt applied for a 
grant of convict labour. The brass collar 
worn by this particular convict, bearing an 
inscription setting forth his name, his crime, 
the date of his conviction, and his assign- 
ment as a perpetual servant to Sir John 
Erskine, was found in the river Forth some 
time previous to 12 June, 1784, when it was 
given to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, and it is now in the National Museum 
of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

Fabrications of this collar—not facsimiles, 
or even close imitations—appear to find a 
ready market in England. I have seen three 
offered for sale within the last two years 
or thereby. The curious thing about them 
is that they all differ from each other (and 
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from the original) in make, in the style of 

the lettering, and in the wording and spelling 

of the inscription. J. A. 
Edinburgh. 


ya 


‘*Smoucu,” A TERM FOR A JEw (11 S. ii- 
225, 291).—I shall be obliged if Mr. Brestar 
will inform me on what authority he bases the 
explanations he offers in his reply on 
‘* schmoosing,” “‘ schmusen,”’ and ‘“* smouch.”’ 
I am surprised he did not infer some co- 
relation with “‘ shammos,”’ a beadle, usually 
reputed a gossip. 

The original form is, as PRror. BENSE 
states, ““smaus,” a Jew; “smaushond,” | 
a Jew’s dog. It is met with throughout | 
Belgium, and the compound is used as an} 
epithet. ‘‘Smouch” is the English deri- | 
vative, and surely occurs in the eighteenth 
century, if not earlier, although I cannot | 
now give an instance. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





In Cape Colonial English or South African 
slang the word “* smous ”’ has been lengthened 
into ‘‘ smouser,”’ with the meaning of a man 
who peddles goods, often, but not neces- 
sarily, a Jewish peddler. N. W. Hit. 

New York. 


Sr. SwiTHIN at the latter reference has 
unconsciously resolved for me a query 
going back to the days of my boyhood. 
Hard by where we resided at that time 
lived a man (a dealer in cast-off regimentals 
and sundry oddments in wearing apparel) | 
who was known as “‘ Mouchy B—,” but | 
whose real name was Isaac B—. I take | 
it the former was a nickname conferred | 
on him by Christian acquaintances in the 
same way as another was known as “ Davy 
Old Horse’’=Althaus, and another as 
“Tkey Flatiron.” M. L. R. Breswar. 





Lum: ORIGIN OF THE SURNAME (11 S. ii. 
227).—In the last (1909) edition of the 
Loomis genealogy (“ Descendants of Joseph 
Loomis in America, and his Antecedents in 
the Old World, by Elias Loomis, revised by 
Elisha 8. Loomis ’’) there is a chapter on the 
origin of the surname and ancestry of the 
family in England, by Charles A. Hoppin, 
jun., who, after exhaustive research, has 
concluded that the former is derived from | 
the Saxon words “lum” and “ halgh.” 
In explaining the etymology he says (p. 61) : | 
_ “The word ‘lum’ anciently had various meanings | 
in different parts; but the word ‘halgh’ had only 
one general signification, however spelt; both are 
Saxon words mainly. ‘Lumma,’ in Swedish, meant 
to resound. ‘Lum’ in the Shetland Islands meant 








a rift, an opening in the sky; of the sky; to clear 


of fog; to disperse. In the county of Norfolk, 
England, a ‘lum’ was the handle of an oar. _‘ Lum’ 
also meant to rain heavily. In Scotland, Ireland, 
and the northern English counties of Durham and 
Yorkshire a ‘lum’ meant a chimney, the vent by 
which the smoke issued, as in Grant’s ‘Chronicles 
of Keckleton’ 

She heard a voice cryin’ doon her ain lum. 
Hence, very commonly used in those regions of 
Britain. From this came the term ‘lumhat,’ a 
chimney pot hat. Further south and west, in 
Yorkshire and in Derbyshire and in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, close to the border of Salford 
Hundred in Lancaster County, ‘lum’ meant (1) a 
small wood or grove, (2) a wood bottom growing 
shrubs and trees, not fit for mowing. In Lancashire, 
also in counties Derby and Oxford, ‘lum’ meant a 
deep pool in the bed of a river. Halliwell sums the 
word up as ‘a woody valley, a deep pit.’ Thus 
these latter ancient usages were dicmintinn of 
locality, ‘territorial,’ and, be it now remembered, 
had direct reference to a certain definite place, or 
places, in the natural topography of Lancashire 
and adjoining parts.” 

JoHN T. Loomis. 
Washington, D.C. 


The name Lumb or Lum is derived from 
Danish or Norse words meaning a ravine 
or deep wooded valley, as stated by the 
late Canon J. C. ATKINSON at 4 5S. viii. 384. 
There is a good example of a “lumb” at 
Drighlington, near Leeds; and there are 
others in the Halifax district, where there are 
numerous families of the name. The name 
occurs chiefly in the hills of the Yorkshire 
clothing district, and the printed registers 
of Halifax, Elland, and Barwick-in-Elmet 
have the most numerous entries. The 
ancestors of the Irish baronet Sir Francis 
Lum, I have reason to think, resided near 
Halifax. The name has been written 
variously Lom(b), Lum(b), Lome, Lumm, 
&e. There have been Lombes in Norfolk 
since an early date, the principal family 
being represented by the Lombes of By- 
laugh. G. D. Lumps. 


Lumb is a place-name in East Lancashire, 


|/near Rochdale, and it seems that we need 


not go to Scotland for the origin, since in the 
North Country, Lakeland, Lancashire, Che- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Oxfordshire, a ‘‘ lum” 
(without the b) is a deep pool in the bed of a 
river. Scottish fiction has made us familiar 
with a ‘‘ lum” in the sense of a chimney, but 
it can hardly be surmised that the surname 
is traceable to this. A “lum” in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and the North Country generally 
is also a small wood or grove—in West 
Yorkshire ‘“‘a wood bottom,’ growing 
shrubs and trees, and not fit for mowing.” 
See further the ‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘Lum’ or 
* Lumb.’ J. Ho~tpEN MacMICHAEL. 
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But for the difficulty of proving a negative, | family held property in Aldersgate (not, 


one might be tempted to say that Lum 
is not a Scottish family name at all. There 
is, of course, the Scottish word ‘ lum,” 
meaning a chimney. But the family name 
Lumm is said to signify ‘‘ a clump of trees.” 
At all events, the surname Lum is extremely 
rare in Scotland. I have met with only one 
instance of its occurrence. According to 
the ‘Edinburgh Marriage Registers,’ under 
date 5 July, 1677, Samuel Lum, writing- 
master, was married to Margaret Smyth 
by Mr. James Lundie. Compound words 
like Lumsden are frequent in Scotland, but 
Lum as a family name, so far as I am aware, 
is almost entirely unknown. Scotus. 

[J. A. G. and St. SwitHIn also thanked for replies. ] 


MatTrHEWw ARNOLD ON NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY ELOQUENCE (11 S. ii. 229, 318).— 
There seems no necessary reason to suppose 
that Arnold referred to one recently deceased 
when he paid his tribute to “the most 
eloquent voice of our century.’’ Presumably 
he had in his mind one whose spoken word 
was uncommonly impressive, such, for ex- 
ample, as the philosopher who once “ sat on 
Highgate hill’ and held his audience spell- 
bound by his charming monologues. Cole- 
ridge may have been the old man eloquent 


who deprecated ‘the Anglo-Saxon con- 
tagion.”” A casual reference to his ‘ Table 


Talk’ reveals this under date 19 August, 
1832 :— 

“It may be doubted whether a composite lan- 
guage like the English is not a happier instrument 
of expression than a homogeneous one like the 
German. We possess a wonderful richness and 
variety of modified meanings in our Saxon and 
Latin quasi-synonyms, which the Germans have 
not. For ‘the pomp and prodiga/ity of Heaven,’ 
the Germans must have said ‘the spendthriftness.’ 
Shakespeare is particularly happy in his use of the 
Latin synonyms, and in distinguishing between 
them and the Saxon.” 

Coleridge died on 25 July, 1834, and thus 
it might be said that he discoursed in this 
way on English and German not long before 
his death. Still later, however, there may 
have been something more formal and more 
elaborate, which at the moment does not 
recur to the memory. THOMAS BAYNE. 


Grey Famity (11 8S. i. 469; ii. 14).— 
Reverting to the subject of my query and 
Mr. E. A. FRy’s reply thereto, it would 
appear to be the Greys of Werke in which 
my interest—which is of a topographical 
character—would seem to lie. Perhaps 
Mr. Fry will kindly inform me as to his 
authority for stating that this branch of the 


| I have reason to believe, Aldersgate Street) 
| at the period he refers to. 
| Witit1am McMvrray. 


‘* BLANKET’”’ AS A VERB (11 S. ii. 327).— 
| * Blanket ’’ is used as a transitive verb in 
the sense of “* concealing or covering as with 
a blanket ’’ once in ‘ Ning Lear,’ II. iii. 10: 
My face I’ll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 
H. KXREss. 


| The verb “to blanket,’ in the sense of 
| “to cover as with a blanket,” is no doubt 
| the correct meaning to be put upon the words 
| quoted from the Solicitor-General’s speech 
|at Walthamstow. ‘‘ To blanket an opinion ” 
| will signify “to cover the opinion as with 
|a blanket for purposes of disguise or con- 
| cealment.”’ W. Scorr. 


Though the context is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, I feel sure Mr. MAYHEW is correct. As 
a freeholder of Walthamstow, I think that 
any man placed in a similar position to that 
of the Solicitor-General might properly say, 
‘** Gentlemen, I hold very specific views on 
this question, but until my colleagues have 
formulated their views I decline to * blanket ’ 


my cards.” M. L. R. BREsLAR. 

[The sense ‘‘to cover with or as with a blanket” 
is the first given for the verb in the ‘N.E.D.,’ and 
the quotation from ‘King Lear’ is the earliest 
supplied. } 


‘“CHEMINEAU”’ (11 S. ii. 126).—On 12 
October was performed at Covent Garden, 
for the first time in England, an opera 
entitled ‘ Le Chemineau,’ by Xavier Leroux. 
According to The Standard of 13 October, 
it was produced at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, in 1907. The critic says :-— 

“The libretto is based on a story by Jean Riche- 
pin, that was dramatised under the name of 
‘Ragged Robin,’ and performed a few years ago at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. The drama takes its name 
from a tramp who, like Gringoire in the ‘ Ballad- 
Monger,’ is half vagabond, half poet, who hears the 
call of the road so strongly that it compels him to 
forsake love and comfort for a wandering life.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Vavasour (11 8S. ii. 149, 232).—The deri- 
vation of the form valvasor from the Latin 
valva is obviously impossible, because there 
is no such termination as -assor or -asor. 
Neither is there anything to show that 
valvasour is a correct form. At any rate, it 
was not the original one. 

We shall best understand the word by 
first considering the word varlet. I have 
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shown that the successive forms were vaslet, 
varlet, vallet, valet; of which varlet and 
valet are in use in English. The prefix vas- 
means “servant,” from the Celtic base 
vass-, aS in Welsh gwas, Bret. gwaz, O. Irish 
foss; and -let is a compound diminutive 
suffix. From the same base we have vass-al. 
In precisely the same way we have the suc- 
cessive forms vasvassor (ill-spelt vasvessor 
in Ducange), varvassor (varied in Ducange 
to varvassurus), valvassor, vavassor. The 
original vasvassor probably arose from 
making a nominative singular out of vas- 
vassorum, “‘ servant of servants’ ; precisely 
as the Latin triwmuir came out of trium 
wirorum, *‘one of three men.’ Old French 
has yet a third related word, viz., vasleton, 
valleton, or valeton ; whence th2 surname 
Valetton or Valleton. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


Littré, under ‘ Vavasseur,’ after several 
quotations for the history of the word, says : 
“Btym. Va _vassor représente FASSUS VASSOTUM, 
vassal de vassal. Béranger, 4 imitation de vavas- 
seur, a fait vavassaua: Aumodniers, , chatelains, 
vassaux, vavassaux, et villains, ‘Carab. 


LIONEL SCHANK. 


[Mr. R. G. Carts (Ceylon) and Mr. O. J. REICHEL 
anticipated by replies ante, p. 232.] 


Carraccrs Picture or St. GREGORY 
(11 S. ii. 269).—According to Mrs. Jameson 
(‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ vol. i. p. 318), 
the picture of St. Gregory in the Salviati 
Chapel, San Gregorio, painted by Annibale 
Carracci, is named ‘ St. Gregory i in Prayer 
A foot-note states that there is a duplicate 
of this painting in the Bridgewater Gallery. 
In Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome,’ vol. i., it is stated 
that the Carracci painting now in the Salviati 
Chapel is only a copy, the original being in 
England. Is not the Bridgewater Gallery 
picture the original painting ? Scorus. 


HInLMAN FamILty IN IRELAND AND ENG- 
LAND (11S. ii. 227).—The reference to John 
Cragg in my query is found in Burke’s 
‘General Armory,’ ed. 1884, p. 238, in which 
he says (I quote from a correspondent’s 
letter) that Molyneux, Ulster King-of-Arms, 
on 5 July, 1600, confirmed to John Cragg, 
“descended from a third brother of the 
house of Cragg in England,’’ the same 
arms as those borne by the Craggs of Green- 
ford, Middlesex, viz., Ermine, on a fesse 
sa. Three crescents or, the bend charged 
with a mullet or for difference. My corre- 
spondent also gave me to understand that 
Burke writes of this John Cragg as going to 
Ireland about this time (1600). If so, it 





looks as if John Cragge living at Coleraine, 
Treland, in 1626, the brother-in-law of Thomas 
Hillman, and the above John Cragg, may be 
the same person. 

I should greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion as to this Cragg family in England, as it 
might enable me to trace, through this 
source and Thomas Hillman’s marriage to 
Margery Cragge, the sister of John Cragge, 
the locality in England from which the Hill- 
mans emigrated to Ireland. 

I may add that in Phillimore’s ‘ Middlesex 
Parish Registers’ (Marriages) I find no 
record of any Cragg marriages in Greenford 
(1539 to 1812). HAVILAND HILLMAN. 

Campo 8S. Saanele 3227, Venice. 


“REGISTRY OFFICE”: “REGISTER 
Orrice”’ (11 S. ii. 305).—The Society of 
Friends issued in * London, 5th Mo. 9th, 
1805,” a prospectus of a “* Friends’ Register 
Society for Masters and Servants.” Meetings 
had then been held, a committee formed, 
superintendents instructed to announce the 
establishment of the institution, and an 
office opened at No. 7, Pavement, Moorfields. 
Here a register was kept of all requiring 
assistants, clerks, shopmen, warehousemen, 
journeymen, apprentices, porters, and other 
servants, and all such persons unemployed. 
References had to be supplied, and there was 
a peculiar system of fees or deposits outlined 
in clause 11 of the “ Plan” :— 

“That every master or servant who receives 
information from the Register be required to leave 
a deposit (the master a guinea, the servant half a 
guinea) as a pledge that he do not communicate the 

same to any other person, and that he will duly 
inform the Register the result of the treaty between 
them, within one week after it is concluded, or the 
said deposit shall be forfeited.” 
Mr. MAcMIcHAEL is welcome to the loan of 
this ‘‘ Plan.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE KiNG (11 S. i. 265, 
373; ii. 256, 312).—A not unamusing 
side-light on the Herb-woman at the Corona- 
tion of George IV. is given in some letters 
written by a Westminster boy, R. N. Gresley, 
and printed in Mr. F. Madan’s ‘ History of 
the Gresleys of Drakelowe.’ He writes :— 

‘We [i.e., the King’s Scholars] sat in the Organ 
Loft, almost the best ‘places i in the Abbey....../ As we 
had a ceremony to perform [the right to be the first 
to acclaim the sovereign] we took ‘the front rows in 
the Organ Loft; but when the Herb-Woman and 
her maids came "there, the Herb-Woman, herself a 
bold masculine-looking woman, said she could not 
think of going behind, and that if we were gentle- 
men we should give up our places; however, those 
who were next her thought that if she had been a 
lady she would not have asked, and considered it 
sufficient to allow her to go behind ; they were 
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explaining this very civilly to her, but she began to 
push, and being a strong woman, forced herself into 
a front seat, and sat there fanning herself. 


L. E. T. 


Here is still an earlier reference. In the | 
‘Complete Account of the Ceremonies | 
observed in the Coronations of the Kings | 
and Queens of England,’ 4th ed., 1727, 4to, 
it is stated, p. 24 :— 

‘Two Breadths of Blue Broad-Cloth are spread | 
all along the middle of the Passage, from the Stone 
Steps in the Hall, to the Foot of the Steps in the 
Choir, ascending the Theatre, by Order of the Lord 
Almoner for that Day, amounting in all to 1,220 
Yards; which Cloth is strewed with Nine Baskets 
full of Sweet Herbs and Flowers, by the Strewer of 
Herbs in Ordinary to his Majesty, assisted by six 
Women, two to a Basket, each Basket containing 
two Bushels.” 


JOHN HopGKIN. 





Loyat ADDRESSES (11 S. ii. 266).—The | 
address to Queen Anne from the nobility and | 
gentry of Hertfordshire, dated 10 July, | 
1710, to which Mr. GerisH refers, was ob- 
viously one of the flood which poured in 
upon her Majesty in that and the following 
month, when the storm aroused by the pro- 
secution of Sacheverell was at its height, 
and the Whig Ministry, as a consequence, 
was about to be dismissed. They were 
republished in the same year in ‘A Collec- 
tion of Addresses’ for general circulation ; 
and while it is difficult to understand how 
the originals could have become distributed 
in the way now indicated, I should be very 
glad to know if the one is also on sale that 
was presented to the Queen at Kensington on 
6 August from ‘“‘the mayor, recorder, 
deputy recorder, aldermen, town clerk, 
common council, free burgesses, and other 
inhabitants of Dunheved alias Launceston,’’ 
“declaring their detestation of republican 
principles.’’ Launceston’s recorder, George 
Granville—Pope’s ‘‘ Granville the polite” 
-——assisted in the presentation of this Tory 
address, and two days later several of the 
Whig ministers were replaced. 

DUNHEVED. 


Moke Famity (11 S. ii. 130, 194).—I 
found the following recently in a parish 
register of this neighbourhood :— 
1663, Aug. 17. John Mokes buried. 
1640, Dec. 14. Joane, dau. of John 

Moakes, baptized. 
Joane Mokes buried. 
Mary, wife of Thomas Mokes, buried. 


R. J. FyNMORE. 


and Joane 


1640, Jan. a: 
1678, May. 





Sandgate, Kent. 


‘Fry’ in DrypEN AND LEIGH Hunr 
(11 S. ii. 321).—A rare meaning of this verb, 
sc. to spawn, is found in Arderne’s ‘ Treatise 
on Fistula’ of c. 1425 (E.E.T.S. p. 41): 
‘““and pei grew to pe liknes of pe womb of 
a fissh Pat is seid creuyse or lopster when he 
sperme) or friep.”’ H. P. L. 

WHYTEHEER OR WHYTEBEER (11 S. ii. 228, 
318).—Is this the same as the “ whittaws”’ 
mentioned in ‘Adam Bede,’ chap. vi., as 
visiting the Hall Farm’? Were they engaged 
in harness making or mending there ? 
They used wool at any rate, which Molly, 
the servant, was willing to comb for them. 

J. WILLCOCK. 


OTFoRD, KENT: PERHIRR AND BELLOT 
(11 8. ii. 329).—I think that the interpreta- 
tion of the record quoted is: ‘‘ David 
Polhill was married to Elizabeth Borret, 
January the 31st, 1719.” 

It would appear that, excluding the date, 
Uu=a, a=v, e=0,r=l, l=7r, o=e, aa=w, N=M. 

David Polhill, M.P. at various dates, mar- 
ried for his third wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Borrett of Shoreham, prothonotary 
of the Court of Common Pleas. She was a 
great-granddaughter of John Hampden, and 
he was a great-grandson of Oliver Cromwell. 

She died in 1785, aged 87. Very likely the 
date 1719 would be 1720 according to the 
historical year. 

David Polhill was born 1675, and died 
1754. His monument (mural with bust) is 
in Otford Church. 

For some account of the Polhill family 
see 10 S. xi. 149, 314, 412. Can any reason 
for the cryptic entry in the parish records 
be suggested ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

(Mr. H. D. Exuis, Scotus, and Mr. C. StracHEY 
send similar keys to the entry. Mrs. M. PonLtarp 
also thanked for reply. ] 


ENGLISH WINE AND Spirit GuassEs (11 S. 
ii. 328).—I have no doubt that Mr. W. E. 
Wynn Penny, in his article in The Con- 
noisseur to which Mr. CANN HuGuHEs refers, 
was alluding to the town of Frome, in Somer- 
set, and to collections of glasses formed 
there by the late Mr. W. Carpenter Penny 
(his father) and the late Mr. John Webb 
Singer. Two or three years ago Mr. W. C. 
Penny’s collection of glasses was to be seen 
in a large case just inside the main entrance 
to the Bristol Art Gallery and Museum, 
and it may be there still; it is somewhat 
varied in character. Mr. Singer died in 
May, 1904, but his extensive collection 
of twisted-stem wine-glasses, chiefly of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (a 
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collection which he regarded as the finest in 
existence), is still kept in his late residence 
at Frome by his younger son, Mr. Edgar R. 
Singer. Many artistic things other than 
glasses were collected by Mr. Singer, who 
was the founder of the well-known Frome 
Art Metal Works. J. COLEs. 
Midhurst. 


Does Mr. Cann Hucues know ‘ English 
Table Glass,’ by Percy Bate (Newnes) ? 
It has excellent illustrations, including Fiat 
glasses. F. D. WESLEY. 


A comprehensive work on English glasses 
is Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s ‘Old English 
Glasses. An Account of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. With 
Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses 
during the same Period,’ published by 
Edward Arnold. 

There is a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Glass Vessels in South Kensington Museum,’ 
by A. Nesbitt, published by Chapman & Hall, 
and a smaller work on ‘ Glass’ by the same 
author, forming one of the “‘ South Kensing- 
ton Museum Handbooks.* The ‘“ Hand- 
book” is of date 1878, so copies may not 
now be procurable. Ww. 8. S. 


[Mr. J. T. Pace also refers to Mr. Hartshorne.) 





Motes on Books, Kc. 


Old Kensington Palace, and other Papers. By 
Austin Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts collection of essays gives us great pleasure. 
We have noticed from time to time in The 
National Review many of them, and there are few 
authors who bear re-reading better than Mr. 
Dobson. He supplies us with ample information 
and sound conclusions ; yet all is so neatly done, 
and so easily, that we are not conscious of being 
instructed, and are wholly free from that sense 
of heaviness which, alas! often accompanies the 
results of the expert. 

Apart from two excursions into French subjects 
—‘ Madame Vigée-Lebrun ’ and ‘ Cléry’s Journal’ 
—Mr. Dobson is deep in his favourite eighteenth 
century, adding in ‘ The Oxford Thackeray’ a 
paper on the author who has introduced to many 
of us the greater figures of that epoch. Here, 
though there is a paper on ‘ Percy and Goldsmith,’ 
the essays are for the most part concerned with 
persons of secondary importance, and, like John- 
son’s Lives of undistinguished versifiers, none the 
less interesting for that. Hawkins, the rival of 
Boswell, well deserved a niche in Mr. Dobson’s 
gallery, while Lyttelton as man of letters, and 
Chambers as architect, are revived without that 
prejudice which has, perhaps, obscured their 
merits, 





We abstain from quoting particular passages 
because there are so many nice things to quote, 
and because Mr. Dobson, even in an age incurious 
of all life except its own, has reached a position as 
a specialist which needs no comment of ours- 
His account of ‘The Oxford Thackeray’ as a 
whole is at once judicious and entertaining, 
exhibiting his nice taste both in illustrations and 
text, and—we need hardly add—in a very 
different style from that of Prof. Saintsbury. Of 
the merits of Thackeray as an artist Mr. Dobson 
admits that ‘‘opinion has been somewhat 
divided.”’ He finds “‘ no reason for putting him 
much below Doyle; and, in the matter of initia} 
letters, we hold the pair—in invention at all 
events—to have been nearly equal.’? Without 
being seriously disturbed at the last contention, the 
present writer puts Doyle’s original and always 
delightful figures of fairies some way above any- 
thing that Thackeray did. If the great writer 
had had the practice of illustrating ‘ Pickwick ’ 
and other books, he might have been a great 
illustrator. As it is, with admirable élan he has 
given us his own ideas of his own characters, and 
we confess that other attempts at Becky Sharp 
look to us beside his sad failures. 


In The Cornhill Mr. Justice Darling has a short 
poem on the New Forest ‘ Woodnotes,’ while 
Mrs. Margaret Woods has one of the best of her 
‘ Pastels’ in an account of ‘ The Victoria Falls ° 
on the Zambesi. The railway bridge across the 
gorge is, it appears, the highest in the world, and, 
when it was being constructed, an engineer fell 
from it and had a marvellous escape, being caught 
in the branches of a single tree that kept him 
suspended over the abyss. He was rescued with- 
out having suffered physical harm, but we are 
not surprised to hear that he was in hospital 
some time for nervous shock. ‘ The Unemploy- 
able and the Unemployed,’ by Miss Edith Sellers, 
is an important article, for it deals with the 
arrangements of casual-wards and the sort of 
treatment which creates the loafer who will not 
work and is an expensive nuisance to the country. 
We extract one or two of the striking dicta which 
Miss Sellers gives us. Staying in a country 
district which was in many respects a model 
district, she found that not a single boy in the 
schools “‘ had received, or would receive, any 
training whatever in trade or handicraft.”” And 
‘* even in London, so far as one can make out, only 
some twenty-five per cent. of the County Council 
school children have any technical training what- 
ever, either before they leave school or after.’’ 
A good many of the unemployable are so because 
they are badly fed, for ‘‘ not one Englishwoman in 
fifty can cook a decent dinner.” If schoolboys 
became skilled workers, and girls good house- 
wives, ‘‘ the unemployable unemployed crowd,’’ 
says Miss Sellers, ‘‘ would soon begin to dwindle.’” 
She recommends reformed casual-wards of the 
sort there are in Switzerland, Austria, and Ger- 
many. Mr. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy’s ‘ Loiter- 
ings by the Lambourne’ is a very pleasant paper 
on fishing and other open-air pleasures, while Miss 
Rosaline Masson tells the story of Holman 
Hunt painting in 1852 near Hastings, learning 
Italian from Edward Lear, and being sent a 
butterfly from Regent’s Park. Miss Lettice 
Digby has a well-written paper on ‘ The Cell: 
the Unit of Organisation.’ If all Mr. A. C. Ben- 


son’s ‘ Leaves of the Tree’ are as good as his. 
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character-study of Bishop Westcott, the series 
will be the best thing he has done. He has got the 
strenuous nobility of Westcott to perfection, and 
tells some revealing stories of his methods of 
teaching, while he says not a word too much of 
the fine face, instinct with the beauty of holiness. 
The number has, too, a painful story of love and 
desertion, ‘ The Man who Laughed,’ by Mr. John 
Barnett, and the first half of a story by Miss 
Jane Findlater which promises well. 


We do not care for Mr. Herbert Trench’s poem 
‘Requiem of Archangels for the World’ which 
opens The Fortnightly. Mr. Garvin is, as usual, 
interesting in his review of ‘ Imperial and Foreign 
Events,’ which ends with the statement that Mr. 
Roosevelt must either govern his party or bring 
it to an end. Among the political articles one 
on ‘ Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria,’ by Miss Edith 
Sellers, who seems to combine exceptional know- 
ledge alike of princes and the poor, is distin- 
guished by an effective bitterness of style which 
we see rarely. Mrs. Margaret Woods has a 
pleasant paper on ‘ The English Housewife in the 
Seventeenth Century’; and Mr. W. G. Howard 
Gritten indulges in ‘Some Hints to the Unionist 
Party ’ which is now generally being entreated by 
its adherents to wake up. Mr. Laurence Housman 
writes on ‘ A King’s Proctor for Plays,’ and cer- 
tainly any other scheme seems preferable to that 
of the present Censorship with its ludicrous 
anomalies. Miss Rosaline Masson in * An ‘* In- 
spired Little Creature”? and the Poet Words- 
worth’ revives the verse of Emmeline Fisher, who 
began writing at eight in 1833. The obvious 
comparison with ‘* Pet Marjorie is suggested, 
but unfortunately the English girl is in no way 
equal to Dr. John Brown’s heroine. She is too 
good, too like Mrs. Hemans in her musings. Mrs. 
Billington-Greig has a firm and_ well-argued 
presentation of the case as it stands between 
‘The Government and Women’s Suffrage.’ In 
‘The Passing of Pierrot’ Mr. Dion C. Calthrop is 
pleasantly fanciful, while Mr. J. F. Macdonald is 
vivid and entertaining in his ‘ French Life and the 
French Stage: Paul Bourget.’ Mr. Lennard 
adds a third chapter to his clever study of modern 
types, ‘ In Search of Egeria.’ 


” 


In The Nineteenth Century Prof. J. H. Morgan 
opens with an article on *‘ The Constitution in 
Writing,’ while Mr. Ian Malcolm makes a bitter 
attack on the inconsistencies of Mr. Redmond in 
‘Home Rule All Round.’ Bishop Welldon in 
‘Some Probable Effects of Disestablishment ’ 
deals frankly with advantages and disadvantages 
likely to ensue, but writes naturally with a bias 
in favour of the Established Church. Mr. Walter 
Sichel has one of the best articles we have seen 
on the opening volume of Beaconsfield’s Life, ‘ The 
Young Disraeli.’ ‘ Poor Law Children and the 
New Boarding-out Order,’ by Miss Mason, an 
ex-senior inspector of boarding-out, deserves 
careful reading, as does ‘An English Wilder- 
ness, by a writer who shows that’ the 
country, like the town, has its defects of educa- 
tion and its desperate problems. The country 
boys will not do farm work, and drift to London 
and the towns to become “ the barely employ- 
able.’ Mr. A. C. Benson writes once more on 
‘The Place of Classics in Secondary Education,’ 
and writes well, of course ; but we do not notice 
with pleasure the tendency for the magazines to 





become confined to a small ring of writers who 
repeat themselves and their ideas too often. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘A Hint from the Trees’ 
apparently instructs everybody to grow and do 
nothing else. Itis a fantastic article, the con- 
clusions of which are not clear to us. The Rey. 
A. H. T. Clarke in a third paper on ‘ The Genius of 
Gibbon’ deals with ‘ Gibbon the Infidel.’ The 
last word has a somewhat out-of-date air, as have 
some of Mr. Clarke’s arguments and authorities, 
All we can say is ‘‘ Non defensoribus istis,’? with 
fresh wonder at the patronizing air of the writer. 
Mr. Francis McCullagh’s ‘Some Causes of the 
Portuguese Revolution ’ is of interest as dwelling 
specially on the part played by religion in the 
uprising, which is described as *‘ simply an anti- 
Jesuit and anti-clerical outburst of which the 
Republicans took advantage.” 


THE Gypsy LORE Society makes an appeal for 
new subscribers. Since its start in 1907 it has 
published excellent work, and it seems surprising 
that the 300 members who were expected did not 
join, especially after the Society’s witness of the 
good use it would make of its material. The 
task of obtaining that material becomes, we are 
informed, easier every year, and we hope that the 
Society’s finances will be so improved as to put 
it on a sound basis. It is estimated that fifty new 
members who would buy the volumes already 
published would do this, and already the deficit 
has been reduced by some special donations. 
The Society has now changed its address, and 
that of its Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. A. Scott 
Macfie, to 214, Alfred Street, Liverpool. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the siguature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

c. 8. J. and J. WirLcock.—Forwarded . 

G. K. C. (Alberta).—You have missed ‘ If a 
man is through with them,’ which was printed 
on 27 August. ‘ Prickly Heat ”’ was anticipated 
by the editorial note appended ante, p. 132. 
Others may appear. 








